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girls of the same age would have resented. The girl was untrained in any household
duties, although the mother did all the housework. Grace was allowed to do about
as she pleased, but she had few friends and apparently indulged in a good deal of
daydreaming, though she would never admit as much. She went about "in a daze,"
as her study-room teacher put it. If asked a question, she was likely to answer not that
particular query, but one asked some moments previously. She never saw the point
of any joke. Her attention was apparently distracted by her inner thoughts.
At the outset the teacher of the "special" class left Grace pretty much to tasks of
spelling, penmanship, copying simple drawings, and the like. But her uniformly
good work in spelling and penmanship made the teacher in time wonder if the child
really were feeble-minded. On the other, hand, the child became literally panic-
stricken whenever anything suggesting arithmetic was mentioned to her. She was
likewise negativistic to other academic subjects. The precipitating as well as predispos-
ing causes of Grace's difficulties were more or less accidentally uncovered.
Several months after Grace had been in the special room, the teacher was on occa-
sion demonstrating to a small group of children, which did not include Grace, various
ways of arranging the work of handling fractions. Grace became interested from
overhearing the teacher's explanation, and became greatly excited when the teacher
remarked, "Here is another arrangement, an old-fashioned one, but good nevertheless."
The teacher added: "I will leave these methods in sight. Take any one you want.
I will be satisfied so long as you know what and why you do anything. Stick to the
one you like until you can do the work without mistake, and never mind the step-
ladder arrangement in the textbook, unless you like it," On hearing this, Grace got to
her feet, went to the blackboard, and somewhat shyly pointed to the "old-fashioned
method," saying, "Can I do that?" "Certainly,*' replied the teacher, though, when
she handed the child a piece of crayon and told her to go over the problem step by
step, Grace was so agitated that she could not hold the chalk. The teacher then put
her arm round the girl's shoulder and said that they should try it together. After
the two had gone over the method, and later when Grace had gone over the problem
alone, the girl broke down and cried in the teacher's arms. Like a little child she
remarked through her tears: "I did it that way. Daddy showed me. But Miss Jones
(the 6A teacher) said it was crazy."
The basic factors in Grace's scholastic difficulties were soon exposed. She had been
ill with spinal meningitis when she was just learning to add. When she was well
enough to return to school, she-was promoted with her grade and was never taught
how to borrow and carry. Now in the sixth grade, faced with applying her previous
knowledge, she had resorted to a method which had been hastily taught her by her
father, only to have the teacher ridicule it, and send her back to her seat in disgrace.
Being a sensitive child, and socially ill at ease, she quickly, responded in a negative
manner to such treatment and soon gave the teacher the impression that she was
stupid. Later, faced with a mental-test situation, the girl had retreated into herself and
had remained unco-operative. The result was that the psychologist who tested Grace
in her report tended to confirm Miss Jones's judgment about the child's inherent
stupidity.
Within a week following the denouement, Grace was participating in the review
class in arithmetic, became interested in doing additional homework so as to return
to her proper grade of work, and, above all, began to participate with the other